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the farmer. Varieties suitable for early and late growth, 
and for various descriptions of soil and climate, are aimed 
at, and in many instances produced. The advantage of 
having a continual supply of new varieties appears in 
some cases to be considerable ; thus in the case of the 
potato disease it seems generally acknowledged that a re¬ 
cently introduced kind resists disease far better than an 
old sort. Varieties cannot, however, as is well known, be 
trusted to maintain their character ; fresh seed must con¬ 
stantly be employed, and the process of selection must 
continually be maintained. The trade of the seedsman 
is thus one of never-ending use and importance. Perhaps 
one of the most striking recent instances of what may be 
effected by cultivation with a definite object is afforded 
by the case of sugar-beet. Beetroot contains somewhere 
about 8 per cent, of sugar ; cultivation, however, and 
suitable manuring have so increased this percentage that 
sugar-beet now yields 12-14 per cent- of sugar in the 
average of seasons, and in favourable seasons 17 per cent, 
is sometimes reached. We need hardly point out that 
the practical influence of Agricultural Shows is again most 
useful in bringing under the farmer’s notice both the 
new varieties raised in this country and the new species 
introduced from time to time abroad. 

The Royal Agricultural Society has lately gone a step 
beyond the usual limits of the showyard, and has taken 
advantage of its country meetings to offer prizes for the 
best-managed farm in the surrounding district. This is 
undoubtedly a step in the right direction. Hitherto the 
teaching of the Agricultural Show has been pretty much 
confined to the subjects of live stock and implements. 
Certain portions of the farmer’s work have been exhaus¬ 
tively illustrated ; but farming as a whole has scarcely 
been dealt with. Might we suggest that the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society should go still further in carrying out 
its admirable motto, “ Practice with Science, 1 ' and 
endeavour to make its country meetings yet more effec¬ 
tive in diffusing true knowledge. Why should not the 
Society arrange for two or three public lectures in the 
show-week, to be given by persons eminent in science or 
in practical agriculture ? How much valuable teaching- 
might thus be imparted. The Royal Agricultural Society 
has already exerted itself in the cause of scientific educa¬ 
tion for the sons of farmers, and has continued this work 
in the face of considerable opposition ; let it enlarge its 
good work still further, and aim at teaching the farmers 
who are annually gathered at its Agricultural Shows. 


COLONIAL GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS 
II.— Victoria 

Geological Survey of Victoria—Report of Progress. By 
R. Brough Smyth. (Melbourne, 1874.) 

R. SMYTH must be a shrewd and clever person. 
He has one of the most difficult tasks to perform— 
to persuade or cajole a Colonial Government or Assembly 
which knows nothing and cares still less about anything 
scientific, to vote money for a scientific object and to take 
some interest in having that object carried out. Not 
many years ago Victoria had a regular Geological Survey, 
equipped at the colony’s expense and directed by Mr. 
Selwyn, who now so ably conducts the great Survey of 
Canada. For some reason which we have heard variously 
described, but which seems to have lain to some extent at 


least in official jealousies and in differences of opinion as 
to the degree in which geological research as opposed to 
mere mineral prospecting should guide the progress of 
work, the Victorian Survey came to an end and its offi¬ 
cers were left to seek employment elsewhere. At the 
same time the Department of Mines in the colony showed 
great activity in collecting mining and geological infor¬ 
mation, the prime mover in this being the secretary, Mr. 
Brough Smyth. When the Geological Survey ceased to 
exist he seems to have thrown himself more into a geolo¬ 
gical line. With no little sagacity and tact he gradually 
organised a less ambitious scheme for having the country 
geologically surveyed. He obtained the services of one 
or two members of the previous Geological Survey, and, 
with a small grant from the legislature, began to make a 
geological examination of some of the mining districts, 
and to prepare maps and sections to show their structure. 
Under the wing of the Mining Department he evidently 
could do a good deal without placing a formal vote for a 
Geological Survey service on the colonial estimates. 

How much soever a man may have science at heart, in 
such a population as that of Victoria he can hardly hope 
to find much encouragement for science pure and simple. 
It is needful for him to show some practical utility in his 
work before he can expect to receive aid, especially of a 
pecuniary kind. Fortunately in Victoria one great ele¬ 
ment in the national wealth lies in mining. Anything 
therefore which tends to increase the value of mines, or to 
lead to the discovery of fresh mineral fields, appeals at 
once to the feelings of the colonial legislators. 

Mr. Smyth indeed in the present Report grows very bold, 
going even so far as to assert that the main object of the 
survey should be scientific discovery, any practical benefit 
arising from the work being a sort of secondary and acci¬ 
dental circumstance. He takes good care, however, to 
bring the practical benefits well into the foreground, so 
that we imagine his superiors are not likely to quarrel 
with his theory so long as he adheres to his present prac¬ 
tice. It would, indeed, be very short-sighted policy to 
interfere with him. He is unquestionably right in endea¬ 
vouring to place the knowledge of the mineral structure 
of the colony on a sound basis of scientific exploration. 
There may perhaps be no apparent pecuniary return for 
the outlay at first, but the money expended as he is ex¬ 
pending it will assuredly in the end be repaid tenfold. It 
will save a vast amount of expense in enabling colonists 
to decide where to begin their mineral ventures and in 
pointing out where no possible outlay could be profitable. 
It will stimulate the development of the mineral wealth 
of the country, and thus add directly and largely to the 
national prosperity. 

We do not notice much of geological novelty in this 
Report of Progress, though some of the details are inter¬ 
esting, particularly in regard to fresh illustrations of the 
wonderful volcanic history of some of the goldfields, and 
to certain of the fossils which have been obtained in 
recent explorations. A list of all the fossil species hitherto 
obtained in the colony is inserted in the Report, and 
forms, so far as we know, the first list of the kind which 
Victoria has furnished. A considerable proportion of the 
species is from Upper or Lower Silurian rocks. A few 
are Devonian and Upper Pakeozoic. With regard to 
Secondary and Tertiary rocks, Mr, Smyth very properly 
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avoids identifying his formations with those of Europe, and 
contents himself with indicating such indefinite horizons 
as Lower and Upper Mesozoic. The list of publications 
on the mines and geological structure of Victoria is 
already a tolerably long one, and indicates no small 
amount of activity. It includes Mr. Smyth’s work on 
the “ Goldfields of Victoria,” which we favourably 
noticed at the time of its appearance. 

Easy-going geologists in this country, who spend their 
winters comfortably in town, and can at any moment 
transport themselves by train or steamer to even the 
farthest parts of the kingdom, have little notion what 
geologising is in an unexplored region like that of so vast 
a portion of Australia. Mr. Smyth, for instance, in the most 
matter-of-fact way refers to one part of geological work 
in Victoria as “ cutting tracks,” that is, levelling the trees 
and scrub in a densely-timbered region so as to make a 
roadway into the wilds. He truly adds that every mile of 
such road-cutting is a gain of so much territory to the 
colony. We find that during three months of last year 
the survey spent 172/. 16s. 6d in cutting tracks, each of 
which was of course a geological section. 

But while all this work is going on in his own colony, Mr. 
Smyth’s energies extend over the whole of his continent. 
At his suggestion, representations have been made to the 
authorities of the other Australian colonies, to aid in the 
preparation of a general geological map embracing the 
whole of Australia and Tasmania. This proposal having 
been favourably received, considerable progress has been 
made in the preparation of the map. Mr. Smyth remarks 
however, that no response has been received from New 
South Wales, which still remains a blank on his map. 
No explanation is given of this not very intelligible state¬ 
ment. Certainly there is abundance of information to be 
had regarding the geological structure of that colony, 
where, among others, the veteran W. B. Clarke has 
laboured so long and so well. 

As an illustration of the thoroughness with which the 
Department of Mines endeavours to do its work, it may 
be mentioned that specimens of rocks or minerals which 
may be sent up from any part of the country are examined, 
and if need be analysed, a boon which appears to be 
taken advantage of to a considerable extent. Appended 
to Mr. Smyth’s Report of Progress is an excellent Report 
on the Mineral Resources of Ballarat, by R. A. F. Murray, 
who we believe was one of Mr. Selwyn’s staff. The 
appendix contains also reports on some of the colonial 
coalfields. In conclusion, it should be added, that this 
Report is admirably, indeed almost luxuriously, printed 
and illustrated, presenting a very striking contrast to the 
blue-books we are accustomed to at home. Mr. Smyth 
deserves great credit for the way in which he has orga¬ 
nised his work, and we trust that a long series of excellent 
reports may be obtained from him. Arch. Geikie 

THE FISHERIES OF NEW ENGLAND 
Report on the Condition of the Sea Fisheries of the South 
Coast of New England in 1871 and 1872. By Spencer 
F. Baird, Commissioner. (Washington : Government 
Printing Office, 1873.) 

HIDE the question of the supply of fish to the 
English markets is being year by year more 
anxiously discussed, and measures taken for the restora¬ 


tion of those fisheries which have been decimated, and 
for the protection of those whose productiveness is 
threatened by overfishing, our Transatlantic brethren are 
engaged in the investigation of a similar question in 
connection with the produce of their own waters. The 
wonderful fertility of fish, and the apparently inexhaustible 
supplies to be found in the waters of all parts of the 
world, have given rise to the idea that there is no limit to 
their abundance, and that no appreciable diminution in 
their numbers can be effected by the most unrestricted 
fishing. The experience afforded by the example of the 
salmon fisheries of this country has shown the fallacy of 
this idea. The most productive rivers have been reduced 
to absolute unproductiveness, and the most stringent 
measures have been adopted for encouraging the gtowth 
and restricting the destruction of fish. Overfishing, it is 
found, is not only possible, but has a vc-ry speedy efiect on 
the natural supplies ; and already the people on the other 
side of the Atlantic are experiencing the truth of this fact. 
Notwithstanding the enormous seaboard possessed by the 
United States, it is found that the supplies of fish are no 
longer equal to the demand, and the most important fish- 
producing States have consequently instituted inquiries 
with the view of adopting remedial measures. Opinions 
on no subject are more varied and contradictory than on 
the question of fish supplies. This is inevitable, as com¬ 
paratively little is known of the habits of fish, and persons 
are too apt to generalise upon the result of their own 
limited experience. Finding the testimony of various 
authorities too conflicting to be of any use, the State of 
New England appointed Prof. Baird, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, to make a detailed inquiry into the condition 
of the fisheries on the coast and lakes of the country 
generally. The present report is the result of his first 
year’s operations. 

Anyone conversant with the fisheries of this country 
cannot fail to be struck with the similarity that exists 
between their condition and that of the American fish¬ 
eries. The river fisheries of England had long been 
falling into decay, and were almost annihilated, when 
measures were adopted for their restoration. The river 
fisheries of America have also fallen off in produc¬ 
tiveness, the only astonishing feature being the sudden¬ 
ness of this decay. There are many causes, such as the 
existence of pollutions, of obstructions, and of navigation, 
that have militated against the fisheries of this country 
which have not had equal force in America ; but the 
principal cause of decay has acted more speedily there, 
and it is apparent that overfishing, and the destruction 
of spawning fish, have been on both sides of the Atlantic 
the chief enemy to the continued prosperity of river 
fisheries. Here salmon, there bass, have been trapped 
both in their upward and downward progress in the rivers, 
and no “close season” has been allowed in which they 
might, unmolested, perform their natural functions of re¬ 
production. In England “ fixed engines,” i.e. devices fixed 
in the run of the fish, and intercepting almost every indi¬ 
vidual that would attempt to pass them, have been abo¬ 
lished. In America these instruments are more largely 
used than ever they were here ; and a glance at the dia¬ 
grams presented by Mr. Baird shows their terribly destruc¬ 
tive nature. In some rivers, and on some parts of the 
coast, they are placed so thickly that no fish can pass 
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